INTRODUCTION

is simple and homely. While he is still refusing to
admit the facts and beseeching her not to "desert" him,
she in a gentle but businesslike way makes him
promise to take care of the children and, above all
things, not to marry again. She could not possibly
trust Admetus's choice. She is sure that the step-
mother would be unkind to the children. She might
be a horror and beat them (1. 307). And when Admetus
has made a thrilling answer about eternal sorrow, and
the silencing of lyre and lute, and the statue who
shall be his only bride, Alcestis earnestly calls the
attention of witnesses to the fact that he has sworn
not to marry again. She is not an artist like Admetus.
There is poetry in her, because poetry comes un-
consciously out of deep feeling, but there is no
artistic eloquence. Her love, too, is quite different
from his. To him, his love for his wife and
children is a beautiful thing, a subject to speak
and sing about as well as an emotion to feel.
But her love is hardly conscious. She docs not talk
about it at all. She is merely wrapped up in the
welfare of certain people, first her husband and then
the children. To a modern romantic reader her
insistence that her husband shall not marry again
seems hardly delicate. But she does not think about
romance or delicacy* To her any neglect to ensure
due protection for the children would be as unnatural
as to refuse to die for her husband. Indeed, Professor
J. L. My res has suggested that care for the children's
future is the guiding motive of her whole conduct.
There was first the danger of their being left fatherless,
a dire calamity in the heroic age. She could meet that
danger by dying herself. Then followed the danger
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